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- SOVIET THREAT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 





) USSIAN PENETRATION of the Middle East moved . 
another step toward accomplishing its major purpose, 
. which is ultimate Communist domination of ‘that strategic 
. .. region, when a clique of pro-Soviet Syrian army officers 
5 + gained effective control of the government of Syria in mid- 
* August. The Soviet success in Syria greatly enhanced the 
“Russian capacity for trouble-making in one of the world’s 
. most unstable areas and seriously alarmed the United 
States and its Western allies. Notes delivered at the © 
Kremlin Sept. 24 by Great Britain, France, and the United 
. States accused the Soviet Union of aggravating an ex- 
plosive situation through propaganda operations and by 
shipping’ arms to countries of the Middle East. 


Secretary of State Dulles, addressing the United Nations 
General Assembly on Sept. 19, used the language of a 1949 
U.N. resolution in condemning the latest Communist thrust: 





The Soviet .Communists appear to be engaging in “acts, direct 
or indirect, aimed at impairing the freedom, indépenden¢e or 
integrity” of certain .-. . [Middle Eastern] nations. . . . These 
Soviet acts may, perhaps unwittingly, lead the recipients of Soviet 

“arms into acts of direct aggression. Those who feel an abnormal 
ii Fe sense of power, as a result of the recent putting into their hands 
of large amounts of Soviet-bloc arms, are being incited against their 
neighbors by violent propaganda. - This is risky business. 


| ; Dulles directed special attention to the peril confronting ~ 
-_— Turkey. He said that ally of the United States faced 
-_— ° “growing military danger from the major build-up of: 
; _ Soviet arms in Syria on its southern border .-. . [and from] 
Soviet military power on... [its] northern border.” Other 


observers have expressed concern about the potential Syrian 
threat to neighboring Lebanon and Jordan. Some-experts 
believe that recent events in Syria, climiaxing two years of 
Soviet cultural, economic, and military ‘infiltration of the . 
Arab world, have brought the Russian dream of hegemony 

- in the Middle East closer to realization than ever before. 
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MPORTANCE GF AREA TO SOVIET AND WESTERN BLocs ; 
The Middle East! is an area of -great. strategic impor- 
" ‘tance to both the Communist world and the Western world: - 
Its ‘geography, resources, and people make it a highly desir-’. 
able asset in both hot.and cold wars. By virtue of its Ioca- - 
‘tion, the Middle East can serve as either a link or a barrier. 
between’ oceans .and continents. It.is a land bridge con- 
necting Europe, Asia, and- Africa—a key area for trans- 
portation, communications, and commerce. : 


From the military standpoint, the geography of the 
Middle East offers many advantages, : dl 

Available [West rn} bases like those at Dhahran in Saudi Arabia, - 

Adana in Turkey, at’ Habbaniyah in Traq, and in Cyprus, as 

ll’ as*the aircraft ¢arriers of the U.S. Sixth Fleet, are closer 

the Soviet Union’s south ceritral area—the site of many of its 


nportant industrial and military facilities—than any others. 
.Conversely, Soviet’ control 6f bases in Egypt and Syria would 
neutralize the present Western. geographic and base advantage in ' 


the area:2 


- The military and’ economic values of the Middle East 
overlap in -consideration of-its primie resource—oil.. The 
-great oil-fields that stretch from Iran around the Persian 

Gulf céntain.two-thirds of the world’s known oil reserves. 
The 3.5 million barrels produced each day are vital to .° 
Westérn Europe; which must import 95 ‘per cent ‘of its 
petroleum requirements. If the Soviet Union could control - 
that oil, it might be, in position.to.strangle Western Europe. 


—_— 


The Middle East is a region of great politica] importance. 
It contains nations that have only: recently gained inde- ; ri 
pendence and are still struggling to achieve stability, It 
includes peoples whose allegiances aré as _yet. uncommitted. - 
It is an area, formerly dominated by Western European 
powers, which both East and West: want to see occupied 
by states fr iendly to them 








More important than all other considerations is the value 
of the Middle East in terms of global strategy. Hanson 
Baldwin,. military expert of the’ New York Times, has 
pointed out that the conflict between the Soviet and the 
free worlds‘is a struggle in which the former occupies the 









“Middle East,” as used in this Report, includes Egypt, ‘Israel, Jordan, Saudi - 
Arabia and the other states of the Arabian peninsula, Iran, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, 
.Turkey, and Pakistan. . . 


2Hanson W. Baldwin, “Strategy of the Middle East,” Foreign Affairs, July 1957, 


p. 656 
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Eurasian land mass and the latter controls the coastal 
areas. He has written that “A breakout. by Communism 
to the high seas would be a strategic defeat of the first 
magnitude for the non- Communist world.” 

A successful Soviet drive to the Arabian Gulf and Indian Ocean 
might mean, in.a strategic sense, ultimate victory in the struggle 
for the world. Communism ‘already holds China and northern 
Viet .Nam; it is threatening Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, 
South Viet Nam, Malaya, and Indonesia. - Communist successes 

* in Southeast Asia would mean that India was outflanked. A com- 
panion Communist success via Afghanistan, . . : or via Iran or 
other Middle Eastern lands, would outflank India to the West.... 
If the teeming subcontinent goes Red, along with all the Middle 
Eastern area adjoining it, the . coutahant Asia ee Organisa- 
tion is outdone. . 


What then would - the fate ”" the “peninsula called 
‘Europe,” Baldwin has asked.* 


SEIZURE OF CONTROL IN SYRIA BY PRo- SOVIET OFFICERS 


Because the Middle East is of such strategic importance, 
and because Syria sits right in the middle of it, the United 
- States and its allies have long worried about that most anti- 
Western of all Arab states. A good many of their fears 
were realized in mid-August when a group of ultra-nation- . 
alistic Syrian army officers with ‘strong Soviet -leanings 
seized command of the army and thereby gained effective 
control of the government. 


The immediate chain of events that led to the August 
. coup got in motion six months ago. In March certain 
civilian officials.in the Syrian government and rightist 
officers in the Syrian army attempted to displace the pro- _ 
Communist group of military men headed by Lt. Col. Abdel 
Hamid Serraj, chief of military intelligence, who held most 
of the power in the country. Brig. Gen. Tawfiq Nizam 
ad-Din, the chief of staff, tried to transfer Serraj to Cairo 
as a military attache and: to disperse some 120 other of- 
ficers who were members of his group. 


Defense Minister Khalid el-Azm, backed by Foreign Min- 
ister Salah el-Bitar and Economics Minister Khalil Kallas, ° 
_ both confirmed leftists, refused to approve the transfers. 
Serraj and his supporters kept their places, and army and . 
governnient officials started choosirig sides. Serraj’s posi- 
- tion was strong enough to defeat the effort to displace him, 


_ * Idid., pp. 656-658. 
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but neither side had enough strength te’ overcome the other. 
Syria rem: 1ined in ‘a state, of uneasy armed: truce for sev- 
eral months. se . 


Late in July, Serraj reportedly. was visited in Damascus 
by Gen. Ivan.A. Serov, chief of the Soviet security services. . 
About the same time, a-Syrian delegation headed by De- - 
fense Minister el-Azm arrived in Moscow -to negotiate an 
econdmic aid agreement with the Soviet Union. An agree- 
ment in principle -was reached early in August, and el-Azm 
declared that the Syrian army would be “on the side of the 
Soviet armies. whenever the need for the defense of peace 
and freedom ... arises.” Syrian military authorities: an- 
iounced, Aug. 12—at about the time el-Azm was returning 
io Damascus—that they had uncovered ‘fan American plot” 
to overthrow the regime. The government thereupon 
demanded the recall of three officers of the American’ 
embassy.‘ Sie ' 


In the wake of discovery of the alleged plot, the govern- 
ment announced the resignation of Gen. Nizam ad-Din as 
chief of staff and the appointment two days later of Gen. 
Bizri as his successor. It is not known definitely whether 
Bizri is a Communist, but he is said to be the most.extreme 
leftist in the Syrian army and a strongly pro-Soviet na- 
tionalist.® ; * 


_ Since Bizri’s appointme nt, a dozen high-ranking officers 
are reported to ei been dismissed, more than 100 others 
arrested, and-a number. of pro-Western principal ‘civil 
servants removed from their posts. . In short, Syria has 
given every evidence of moving more deeply into the em- 
brace of the Soviet Union. That development was pointed 
up by the terms of the economic agreement negotiated in 
Moscow by Defense Minister el-Azm, 





The U.S.S.R. reportedly promised to grant a long-term, 


21% per cent loan of $365 million to be used to finance such . 
major developments in Syria as two railways, a dam, ex- 
tensive irrigation works, various road projects, and several 








‘The United States .retaliated, Aug. 14, by. ousting the Syrian ambassador at Wash- 
ington and one of his assistants. = 

5 Asked by an interviewer, Aug. 26, if he was a Communist, Bizri replied: “If a 
Communist is a man who loves his country, then I am a Communist, and if you are 
a man who loves your country, then I am like you.” In another interview two days 
ater, he said: “I have never been a Communist, nor am I one now.” Foreign Min- . 
ister Charles Malik of Lebanon has written: “It is sometimes very difficult to tell 
whether a man is a Communist or a nationalist: both men use exactly the same lan- 
guage and resort to exactly the same tactics.” 
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factories. Equipment and technicians were to be furnished 


.to help with the construction projects. And Russia of- 


fered to buy a considerable proportion of Syria’s surplus 


-wheat and barley. Thus, the Syrian economy, like the 


army, which has been receiving Soviet aid and instruic- 
eo ? 


_tion for some months, will become more‘and more depend- 


ent on the U.S.S.R. 
U.S. ACTIONS TO COUNTERACT EFFECTS OF SYRIAN CouP 


American efforts to counteract the effects of the coup 
d’etat in Syria were handicapped by the way ‘in which it 
was carried out. President Eisenhower stated at a news. 
conference, Aug. 21, that it was the “ultimate aim’”’ of the 
Soviet Union to gain control of Syria, but he added that 
developments up to that time had not justified.any action 
under the Eisenhower Doctrine.* The next day, the State 
Department dispatched Deputy Under Secretary Loy W.. 
Henderson, its leading expert on the Middle East, to Tur- 
key to confer with Premier Adnan Menderes of tha' 
country, King Faisal of Fraq, and.King Hussein of Jordan 


‘on ways to offset the Soviet gains in Syria. 


Henderson said on his return to Washington, Sept. 4, that 
the developments in Syria might have “serious effects on 
the security of the whole free world.” And the State De- 
partment announced the next day that Henderson had 
found “deep concern” in the’ Middle East that Syria might 
become a “victim of interriational Communism and... a 
base for further threatening the independence and integ- 


_rity of the region.” The same day, the United States de- 
‘ cided to fly arms to Jordan, Lebanon, and Turkey, Syria’s 


pro-Western neighbors. 


President Eisenhower interrupted his Newport vacation 
to return to Washington, Sept. 7, to discuss the Syrian 
situation with Henderson, Secretary Dulles, and other of- 
ficials. Dulles later said that the President had “affirmed 
his intention” to implement the Eisenhower Doctrine “as 
necessary”-to help nations of the Middle East defend their 
independence. At the same time he had expressed the 
hope “that the international Communists would not push’ 
Syria into any acts of aggression against her neighbors and 


’ that the people of Syria would act to allay the anxiety 


caused by recent events.” 





*The doctrine authorizes the President to commit the armed Senne to help any 
Mideast nation requesting assistance against armed aggression, but only if ‘the 


* aggressor is controlled by “international Communism.” 
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_ The U.S. decision to take a forceful.line and send arms «iF 
to Syria’s neighbors (the first shipment arrived in Jordan 
on Sept. 9) pleased some Arabs, worried others, alarmed the’ 
Israelis, and angered the Syrians. - Jordan’s Foreign Min- 
ister Samir el-Rifai said, Sept. 10, that his government was 
thankful for the American arms, but he added that Jordan 
had no intention of interfering in Syria despite the “un- 
fortunate impression” created by the arms ‘deliveries. 


weet ide 


‘Some Lebanese spokesmen viewed the weapons as equip- - 
ment to be used against Israel rather than against Syria. 
Others—reportedly including Foreign Minister Charles 
Malik, a staunch friend of the United States—indicated 
that although they favor the West they would oppose any 

_ outside attempt to overthrow the Syrian regime. Crown 
Prince Faisal, foreign minister of Saudi Arabia, reportedly 

_ expressed concern during his visit to Washington, Sept. 24, 

‘over “excessive”’ American counteraction to the Syrian coup: 


Syria accused the United States, Sept. 10, of engaging in 

- menacing naval maneuvers and other provocative actions 

and w arned that she was prepared to “meet all emergencies ; 

and face every aggression.” Gen. Bizri alleged on Sept. 15 ° ; 

- that the United- States was trying to incite aggression 

. against his country and make Syria “one more state of 
_the 48 in America,” a 


ote ails 


SOVIET Anus _AND TRADE DEALS WITH Misnase STATES 


Soviet infiltration of the Middle East in general, and of 
Syria in particular, has been accomplished mainly through 
the medium of military. and economic transactions. Since 
September 1955, when Czechoslovakia concluded the ‘first 
Communist arms deal with Egypt, the U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites have furnished substantial quantities of weapons 
to Egypt, Syria, and Yemen.7 — 


These ’ promiscuous deals in obsolescent arms have three-fold 
effects: psychologically, their appeal in the recipient countries is 
immense;. economically, they provide the Soviets with the means 
vastly to expand their grip on the recipients’ exports; politically, 
they greatly add to the risk of local wars—and so tend to create 
the conditions in which Communism flourishes.§ 


The shipments of military equipment have given -the 









? For- details of first sale- to Egypt, see “International Arms Deals,” E.R.R., Vol. II 
+1955, pp. 792-793, 796-797. For details of later arms deliveries to Egypt, Syria, and 
. Yemen, see “Indirect Aggression,” E.R.R., Vol. I 1957, pp: 129-132. 
®H. G. Martin, “The Soviet Union and the Middle East,” Middle Eastern Afeire, 
February 1956, p. 50. c * 
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Communists a reason to send training missions and tech- 
nical experts into the Middle East, thereby increasing the 
dependence of the Arab forces on Soviet know-how and 
laying the groundwork for Communist subv ersion. It has 
been estimated that there may be as many as 7,000 Com- 
munist advisers in Syria alone. , 

In the past two years the Soviet bloc has concluded 
largé number of economic aid agreements with various: 
Arab countries. Those agreements have enabled the Soviet 
Union and its satellites to strengthen their hold on the 
economies of certain Middle Eastern states. And like the 
arms deals, they have given the Soviet bloc an opportunity ° 
to send advisers to the nations accepting Communist aid. 

Deliveries of Soviet arms to Egypt have continued in .. 
recent months. Three submarines-arrived at Alexandria. 
in June. Scores of Ilyushin jet bombers and MIG jet fight-. 


ers, Soviet-built.tanks, and self-propelled guns were dis- 


played at a military review in Cairo on July 23. 


Soviet arms deliveries to Syria between late 1956-and 


. last August have included—according to. British sources— 


200 tanks, 70 MIGs, ‘and a number of motor torpedo boats. 
The arrival of two subs and several small naval craft was 
reported in August. Secretary Dulles sdid at‘a news con- 


ference, Aug, 27, that a “very large quantity of military 


equipment, which gives Syria important offensive capa- 
bilities,” had reached that country. . There have been re- 
ports, moreover, that Syrian Defense Minister el-Azm ar 
ranged for shipment of $100 million worth of materiel 
during his August visit to Moscow, and French sources dis- 
closed, Sept. 20, that the Soviet Union had agreed to supply - 
an additional 80 MIGs to the-Syrian air force. 


In addition to extending its influence in the Middle East 


through arms deals, the Soviet Union has been-making: a 
show of strength in the area by displaying its. naval power. 


Two Soviet destroyers and a. tanker steamed southward 
through the Suez Canal, June 23, the first Russian warships’ 
to pass through that waterway since the first World War. 

Other Soviet ‘naval vessels have appeared in the eastern 
Mediterranean in- an evident attempt to-counter the pres- 
ence. there of the U.S. Sixth Fleet: Two Soviet w arships, 

the cruiser Zhdanov and the destroyer, Svobodny arrived at 


‘Syria’s s principal seaport, Latakia, Sept. 21, on an official 


visit. 
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FACTORS CONTRIBUTING To Success, oF RED CAMPAIGNS 3 

In its penetration of the Middle East the Soviet Union 
has taken full advantage of conditions in the area which 
offer. opportunities for intrigue and infiltration—poverty, 
‘real and imagined ‘grievances, national needs, religious 





fanaticism, local rivalries, deep-seated anti-Westernism. ij 
Foreign Minister Malik of Lebanon has: listed. more than a - ; 
dozen factors that have aided Communist efforts. Among: . {a 


them’ are Arab-Israeli enmity; continued existence of 
Arab refugee camps—“hotbeds of Communism”; the recent 
dominating presence of ‘the Westin the area and the “ap- - 
pearance of Communism by contrast as a liberator from 
that domination.” ® . ‘. 


According to Hanson Baldwin, Russia’s “frank support 
of the Arabs against Israel’ has helped the Soviet cause 
in the Middle East “more than any other one factor.” '° 
By adopting an anti-Israeli stand, the Soviet Union has in- 
gratiated itself with the Arabs and gained an: immeasur- 
able advantage over the Western powers, whom the Arabs 

 . hold responsible for creation of the Jewish state. Whereas ° 
the U.S.S.R. encourages the Arabs to dream of Israel’s 
. extermination, the West reminds them that it is committed BS it 
to the préserv ation of the Jewish state. 


Soviet infiltration: of the Middle’ East has been facilitated 
. also by the. seeming identity of Communist and Arab na- 
 tionalist objectives—the routing of Western “imperialists.” 
Russian espousal-of Arab nationalism has enabled. the 
Soviet Union and its satellites to portray themselves as 
.. friends of the Arabs and-the Western powers as their aig : 
enemies.* .The Russians encourage the Arabs to. remember ° : 
that they-were.once ruled ‘by Western colonial powers but 
that they are now receiving military aid and political sap-. 
- port from the U.S.S.R. The Arabs, lacking any experience 
. with Sov iet domination, see no. reason to. be anti-Russian; 








- Sy rian Defense Minister el-Azm told venerters in “Damas: 
cus, Aug.. 22, that the Soviet Union wanted only to see the 
Arab nations “entirely independent and free from any in- 
fluence,” either from the West or the East. The United: 
States, on the other hand; wanted to “replace Frenchi-and 






,” Foreign Affairs, July 1956, Pp. 





‘ * Chaves Malik, “Call to Action in the “Near East 
40. . 









1° Hanson 
62. 


‘ Ww. Baldwin, “Strategy of the Middle East,” Foreign Affairs, July 1957, 
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British influence in the . Middle East. with its own.” Thus, 


“ in Arab eyes,, it is American, not: Soviet, ook sang that has 


been. aggressive. 


The Soviet Union greatly improv ed its se with the . 
Arabs last November when, it threatened to intervene in 
Egypt after the British-French-Israel invasion ‘of that 
country. Most Arabs were led to believe that it was the 
Soviet threat, rather than pressure from the United Nations . 


’ or the United States, that brought about a cease-fire and. 


forced the invading forces to withdraw. 





Soviet Expansionism in the Middle East - 





PRESENT Soviet operations in the Middle East are only 


.- the latest manifestations of nearly three centuries of Rus- 


sian efforts to expand into that ared. Russian wars’ with . 
the Turks began in the 1680s, and the question of access - 
to the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf has loomed large ° 
in Russian eyes since:the days of Peter the Great. Im- 


. perial Russia and the Ottoman Empire were in frequent 


conflict for more than 200 years as successive Tsars tried 


‘to. push across. the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 


During the -19th’ century, as Ottoman power declined, 


. Great Britain repeatedly intervened to’check Russian ex- .°- 
‘pansion. After the outbreak of World War I, however, 


Britain and France promised Russia, in a set of secret 
agreements concluded in 1915, that if the Allies won the 
war, Russia would get possession of Constantinople and the 


. Straits, certain. territories in Turkey, and some islands in 


the Aegean. 


When the Bolsheviks came to power in November 1917, 


‘they quickly made a bid for influence in the Middle East by 


publishing the secret British-French-Russian’ agreements 
and renouncing Tsarist claims to Constantinople and the 
Straits. By that action, the new Soviet regime “hoped to 
rally. to the revolutionary cause, not only -its own Moslems, 
but those of Turkey, Iran, the Arab lands, and India, and 


-to direct their hostility toward the victorious colonial 


powers, England and France.” ! 





“ Ivar Spector, ‘Russia in the Middle East,” Current History, February 1957, p. &3. 
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E AR LY Soviet EFFORTS TQ GAIN FooTHOLD IN MOSLE M — 


- The Kremlin later’ envisaged a loose federation of the 
Russian Moslems that would gradually embrace - the ad- 
joining Moslem .lands. However, strategic considerations 
and the formidable opposition of the Central Asian Mos- 
lems “to the Communist regime necessitated a change of ° 


‘plan. -The Soviet government ultimately “reverted to the ° 


Tsarist conviction that Russian access to the... Meii- 
terranean and the Persian Gulf and: security against attack. 
from the,West could only be assured by . doing away with | 
the independence of Turkey. and Persia.” 2 ° 


In 1920 Soviet troops crossed ‘the Caspian Sea, ‘invaded 
' Persia, and overwhelmed ‘the defending forces. The Per- 
sian government sued- for peace, and a remarkably gen- 
erous treaty was-signed at Moscow in February 1921. 
‘Under its terms the Soviet government renounced the pol-’ 
icy of force pursued bythe Tsars, vowed not to take: part 
‘in any action that would violate Persiar sovereignty, can- 
celed the Persian debt to-the Tsarist government, and 
handed over all Russian concessions and Russian-built ‘pub- 
lic works in Persia.’. That magnanimity put the Bolshevik 
government in. the light of a great benéfactor of Persia, 
and made Britain appear an exploiter. 


Other Soviet ‘ehdeav ors to obtain a foothold in the Middle 


East during the 1920s were “haphazard and ‘uncoordi- 
’ “nated.” 


Support in money and arms were given-to Kemal and the Turkish: 
nationalist movement. . , . An ‘attempt was ‘made to establish a 
Soviet republic in Gilan [in northwestern Persia]. . . . An elab- 
orate network of espionage, trade representation, and subversion 
was laid down in Persia. . . . Inducement was offered to the. . : 
‘minorities of Persia and Afghanistan to migrate to the U.S.S.R. 
Most of these plans were ill-conceived as well. as badly -executed: 
the Soviet government greatly overestimated the attractions -of 
the Revolution and of Russian mentorship.13 , . 


During the 1930s Soviet techniques became less flam- 
‘boyant, and some profitable trade operations were carried 
out in northern Iran (Persia changed its name to Iran in 
1925) and the Persian Gulf area. But the U.S.S.R. had 

made no great progress in the Middle East up to the out- 
break of World War II. 


12 Geoffrey Wheeler, “Russia and the Middle East, - Political Quarterly (London), 
April-June 1957, p. 129. 


38 Ibid. 
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Soviet: objectives .in the Middle East were one of the | 
‘main subjects taken up by Molotov and Ribbentrop when | 
the Soviet and Nazi foreign ministers met in Berlin in 
November 1940 to lay the basis for a sécret agreement that 
would divide the world into spheres of influence. Molotov 
wanted Germany to recognize the area “south of Batum 
and Baku in the general direction of the Persian Gulf” as | 
‘the “center of aspirations of the Soviet Union.” '* Rela- 
- tions between the Nazis and the Communists worsened, 
however, and the agreement was never concluded. 


ATTEMPTS TO EXPAND DURING WAR AND POSTWAR ERAS 


- When Germany invadéd Russia. in June 1941, Russia 
‘became a partner of the Western Allies and thus gained 
better entree to the Middle East than she had previously 
enjoyed. British and Soviet troops jointly occupied Iran 
in August in order: to counter the German threat to India’ ° 
. and to open a supply corridor to Russia. Soviét military 
and diplomatic representatives took quick advantage of the 
new opportunities opened to them. By the end of the war 
Soviet legations had been established in Baghdad, Beirut, 
Cairo, and Damascus. ; 

In.the meantime Communist agents had started organiz- 
ing a rebellion in the province of Azerbaijan in northwest- 
ern Iran.. A‘ carefully .planned revolt was launched in 
‘November 1945, and Soviet troops prevented Iranian secur- 
ity forces from putting it down. Within a month a Soviet 
_ puppet regime,.the Autonomous Government of Azerbaijan, - 
had been established.'® Soviet troops had been scheduled, - 
by agreement with Britain, to leave Iran on Mar. 2, 1946, 
but they stood fast and were reinforced during March by 
at: least 15 armored brigades. 


* The ‘United ‘States made a strong protest and under 
‘combined American and United Nations pressure the Soviet 
- Union withdrew its troops from Iran in May. On.Soviet:: 
instruction the autonomous Azerbaijan .regime accepted 
the sovereignty of the central government about a month . 
later, but it retained its army ‘and maintained de facto 
control over the province. With the moral support of thé 
United States, the Iranian government sent its forces into 
Azerbaijan early in December 1946; by the middle of. that 


“Department of State, Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941 (1948), p. 259. 


wA companion Kurdish “people's republic’ was set up in the area south of 
Azerbaijan. 
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morith all the rebels .had surrendered.'’*® -The authority 
-of the Shah was again established over all of Iran."’ 


The .Soviet Union’s other major -effort..to éxtend its 
power in the Middle East during this period began, like 
the Iranian incident,.in 1945 when Moscow denounced a 
non-aggression treaty signed with Turkey 20 years earlier. 
As the price for concluding a new treaty the-U.S.S.R. 


‘ demanded cession of the Kars and Ardahan districts of ~ 
-northeastern.Turkey, the right to establish bases on the ° 


‘ Dardanelles, and Turkish agreement to support the Soviet 


" position on revision of the 1936 Montreux convention. gov- 


erning the Straits. 


Russia proposed in August 1946 that i aanindidinat in 
the defense of the Straits, but Britain and the United States 
‘ objected. They informed. Moscow that Turkey and the 
United Nations could handle’ any threat to interna-. 
tional security there. Britain and the United States 
‘reiterated their position in October and warned -the Soviet 
Union that the Security Council would be asked to take 
action if the Straits were attacked. Confronted again by 
the united determination of the two strongest Western 
‘powers, Russia did not push her demands. 


INTENSIFICATION OF ComMUNIST AcTIviTiEs ‘SINCE 1955 


The 1946 setbacks in Iran and Turkey led the Soviet 
Union to limit its activities in the Middle East for several 


years. However, when Britain, France, Turkey, and the. 


‘United States in 1951 proposed a Middle East’ Defense 
Command, Russia’s concern was aroused and she tried to 
persuade. countries of the Mideast not to join any such 
grouping. On various occasions over a period of four-years 


the Kremlin warned Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, and : 


_ Syria against becoming members of any anti-Communist 
defense arrangement. 


‘ The U.S.S.R. was‘spurred so new action when the Bagh- 


.dad Pact became a reality in 1955. Destruction of the 


-new alliance became a major objective of Soviet foreign 


policy. The Czechoslovak arms deal with Egypt in Sep-- - 


tember 1955 opened the offensive. Military and economic 
agreements between the Soviet bier and other miade East- 


Mahabad, on Dec. 15, 1946. 
Winter 1956, pp. 18-31. 
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% The Kurdish people’s republic came to an end with the surrender of ‘its. capital, 


17 Robert Rossow, Jr., “The Battle of Azerbaijan, 1946,” Middle ‘East Journal, 
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ern states niin “iin exchanges of cultural de le ‘gations 
soon reached flood proportions. 


‘During the various crises of 1956, Sov iet foreign policy 
“came out squarely in favor of Egypt’s demands, and gave 
full support to the demands of the other Arab powers in 


- every possible way.” '* When President Nasser nationalized 
_ the Suez Canal on July 26, the Soviet government expressed 


its approval. At the Suez conference in London the fol- 


.lowing month, Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov again 


backed Egypt and rejected Big Three proposals for inter- 
national control of the waterway. 


After British and French forces attacked Egypt on Oct. 
31, 1956, Premier Bulganin asked India and Indonesia, Nov. 
2, to call a special session of the Bandung powers. The 
next day, President - Voroshilov told. Syria’s President 
al-Kuwatly, then visiting Moscow, that the Soviet Union 
would give Syria the aid necessary to maintain its in- 
dependence. 


Britain and France were warned by Bulganin, Nov. 5, 
that the U.S.S.R. was prepared to use force to crush the 
aggressors in Egypt, and he hinted that the two countries 
might become targets for rockets launched from Russia. 
About the same time Bulganin proposed to President Eisen-. 
hower that the United States and the Soviet Union use’ 
their joint military forces to stop the fighting in Egypt.'® 


-A few days later the Soviet government threatened to 
send “volunteers” to Egypt if Britain, France, and Israel 


did not withdraw their troops. All those actions enabled 
the Soviet Union to pose before the Arabs as the savior 


-of the Middle East from Western mmpertation, and Israeli 
expansionism. ; 


Russia’s exploitation of the Egyptian crises climaxed 
a highly profitable year for the Soviet Union in the Middle 
East. After having proclaimed for years that the West ° 


’. was hypocritical in maintaining that the Middle East had 


to.be defended against the -U.S.S.R., Moscow was able. 
at the end of 1956 to crow that it had been Western 


* powers which had attacked a Mideast state and it had been 





“Walter Z. Laqueur, “Soviet Prospects in the Middle East 
munism, July-August 1957, p. 21. 


The White House replied, Nov. 1956, that “The introduction of new forces 


.” Problems of Com- 


(: the area] would. violate the Uaited Nations Charter, and it would be the duty of 


- (U.N.] members, including the United States, to oppose any such effort.” 
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the Soviet Union that had come to the aid of the victim. 
In about a decade Russia had gone “from defeat, through 
defensive preoccupation, to a positive and active ‘policy 
in the area.” 20° ; 


I 
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Efforts of Free World to Block Red Threat - 





-TO COUNTER Communist threats in the Middle East 
in the postwar period, the United States and its allies have 
‘undertaken an array of bilateral and multilateral pacts, 
: aid programs, and special activities. The Truman Doc- 
trine, approved by Congress in May 1947, provided eco-. 
nomic and: military aid to. Greece and Turkey. to help 
strengthen them against Communist subjugation. -An ° 
American military mission was sent to Iran later the same ; 
year. Military agreements were signed with Iran in 1950, ~~ i 
with Saudi Arabia in 1951, with Israel in.-1952, with 
Lebanon in 1953. Technical assistance pacts were con- 
cluded with Iran in 1950, with Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, 
Jordan, Iraq, Israel, and Lebanon in 1951, and with Egypt 
in 1952.21 





In an attempt to compensate for the decline of British 
power in the Mideast, the United States, Britain, France, 
and Turkey announced plans in October 1951 to organize 
a Middle East Defense Command. Egypt-was invited to 
join the proposed organization, but she declined.22 Other 
members of the Arab League followed Egypt’s example. 
Recognizing that this effort to bolster defenses of the 
Middle East against external aggression might aggravate 
tensions and national rivalries in that area, the United | 
States gave up the idea of an all-embracing defense or- 
ganization. 23 ; 


After Secretary Dulles returned from a tour of ‘the 
Middle East in the spring of 1953, he said that no. such 
defense system could be “imposed from without.” Instead 
the United States would give military aid to those Mideast’ 
















*® Isaac London, “Evolution of the U.S.S.R.'s Policy in, the Middle East, "1950- 1956,” 
Middle Eastern Affairs, May 1956, p. 178. 


21 Syria and Yemen are the only Mideast states with which technical aid agreements 
have not been signed. 


2 For details, see “Egyptian Crisis and Middle East Defense”’ E.R.R.,. Vol. I 1982, 
pp. 83-84, 96-98. 


%In the ‘meantime, Turkey had become a member of Nato in eed 1962. 
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. countries that- were w rilling to del collectiv é ‘measures ‘to **’ 
; deal with common. threats to the peace. 
"was welcomed by a number of the stronger states in the- 
area. President Eisenhower announced in February’ 1954 


_That approach 


that the United States would provide military-dssistance to 
Pakistan. “Pakistan am] Turkey then concluded a five-year . 
military, political, and economic pact in April of that year. 
Later the same month the United States signed a military - 
aid agreement with Iraq. . : 


DEVELOPMENT OF BAGHDAD - Pact TO PROTECT MIDE AST 


Against that background; ‘Furkey and Iraq early -in 
1955 made plans to conclude ‘a treaty for the purpose not 
only: of -improving their own défenses‘ but also of laying 
the foundation for a wider regional security system. At’ 


-a meeting in Baghdad in February 1955 they. signed a pact 
. pledging ° them to “cooperate for their security 


and de- 
fense.: It provided that any state concerned -with the 


security and peace of the Middle East, and recognized by - 


9° 24: 


‘Turkey and Iraq (thus excluding Israél), could become a 
- signatory. Britain, Pakistan, and Iran joined up by mid- 


October 1955. The following month the five ‘members 
established a permanent treaty organization including spe- 
cial committees for ‘joint military planning, economic’ co- 
operation, and. anti-subversion, activities. 


The United States had actively ‘encouraged’ dev elopment 
of such a regional security system, but it did not itself join 
the Baghdad Pact. However r, it did become a member of 
the anti-subversion’ and ‘economie committees in the spring 
of 1956 and of the military committee on June 3, 1957. 


Representatives of, the six. members of the anti-sub-. 


_version committee met in London, Sept. 23, to devise a 


program to counter the increasing Communist penetration 
in the Middle East. A communique issued four days later 


‘stated that the committee members’ had approved addi- 


tional, measures to safeguard their. sécurity. 


. The economic committee, at a méeting in we last 


May, ‘approved plans for a network of highways, railroads, 
. and telecommunications. linking Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and_ 
‘Turkey... The United States ‘had agreed in April to provide 


$12.5 million of Eisenhower Doctrine funds in support: of 
those projects. The economic committee -announced on 





*% For details, see “Middle East Conflicts,” E-R.R., Vol. T 1955, pp. 265-269. 
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. Sept. 24, ‘after a meeting in London, that it would ite 
the possibility of establishing a -Middle Eastern customs 
union to increase trade among. nations of the area and 
thus biock the spread of Soviet .economic influence there. 
Creation of a “more comprehensive military planning struc- 
' ture” had been approved at a meéting of the Baghdad . 

Pact Council at Karachi last June. 


’ Following the August coup d’ etat in Syria, Turkey and 
Iraq pressed the United States to become a full member of 
. the Baghdad Pact. - This country. maintained, however, that 
its acceptance of membership at the present time would not 
stop Syria’s drift toward the Soviet Union and might well | 
damage U.S. rélations with Arab states which are. not 
Baghdad Pact signatories. but are friendly to the West. 


EISENHOWER.  Docranc. ‘FOR FORESTALLING | AGGRESSION 


The United States has sought to strengthen the coun- 

tries of the Middle East against: Communist aggression _ 
through the Eisenhower Doctrine, which Congress approved . 
in the form of a joint resolution Mar. 9, 1957. The resolu- 
tion authorizes the President to provide economic and mili- 
tary assistance to any Mideast nation: desiring -such aid. 
' And it states that “If the President determines the neces- 
sity thereof, the United States is prepared to use armed 
forces to assist any such nation or group of such nations 
requesting assistance against armed aggression from any . 
country controlled by .international Communism.” 


President Eisenhower and Secretary. Dulles. have empha- 
sized that the purpose is not only to repel direct aggres- 
sion but also—by strengthening local economies and im- 
‘proving local security forces—to create conditions that 
_will reduce the likelihood of indirect aggression. Congress 
‘ authorized’ the President to spend up to $200 million in the 













four ensuing months to carry out the.economic and military. 


assistance programs for which the resolution provided. The 
President then sent Ambassador James. P. Richards, for-’ 
mer chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, to. 
the Middle. East ‘to explain the Eisenhower Doctrine and 
to: make “agreements ‘in principle” for the provision of 
economic and military aid. , 


‘In- his first report to Congress on opérations under the . 


doctrine, submiitted last: July 31, the President, said that . . 


Richards’ mission had “proved notably successful in. bring-- 
mg 
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ing home to the nations of the Middle East and to inter- ** 


national Communism the meaning of .the [congressional ] 
resolution.” That was reflected in the fact that 13 of the 
15 countries visited by Richards had endorsed the purposes 
and objectives of the resolution. Agreements in principle 
providing for a total of $174.2 million worth of economic 
and military assistance had been concluded by June 30. 


_ U.S. ENCOURAGEMENT OF: THREE KINGS’ ANTI-RED ALLIANCE 


’ The United States, in addition to trying to thwart Soviet 
aims in thé Middle. East by participating in Baghdad Pact 


-. activities and by implementing the Eisenhower Doctrine, 


has sought to stem-Communist inroads by encouraging 
formation of an Arab bloc that would act as a -counter- 
balance to the professedly “positive neutralist,” but actually 


pro-Soviet, Egyptian-Syrian bloc. Certain’ events of the © 


past half-year suggested that. Washington had won King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia, King Hussein of Jordan, and King . 


.Faisal of Iraq over to a more or less firm pro- -Western stand. 


Most observers believe that the shift began last Febru- 


‘ary when King Saud conferred with President Eisenhower 
. in, Washington on Mideast problems.*> Saud was: said to 
_have been favorably impressed with the President and the 
-"Eisenhower Doctrine, and to have carried his good impres- 


sions to a four-power Arab, conference in Cairo at the ‘end 


. of the ‘month. There he reportedly. told President Nasser, 


King Hussein, and President al-Kuwatly of Syria that the 
Washington ‘administration was willing to concede that 
there were two sides to the Arab-Israeli dispute, and that 
there'‘was no American objection to Arab neutralism so long 
as that ‘neutralism did not favor the Soviet Union. © 


In April King Hussein moved decisively to prevent over- ° 


throw of hig regime.by anti-Western forces. ‘ He asserted °° 


in a broadcast on Apr. 25 that Egypt had supported the 


. ,conspiracy agdinst- him. Three days later, Hussein flew. 
‘ to Saudi Arabia to confer with King Saud and seek sup- 


port for his drive to rid Jordan of pro-Soviet elements. 
Indications of a serious rift between Saud and Nasser 
appeared at- that time: 


In mid-May King Saud visited King Faisal of Iraq in 


: Baghdad, thereby ending a long feud between the Iraqi ° 


2 One result ofthe Ssud-Eisenhower talks was conclusion on Apr. 2, 1957, of a 
new agreement extending for five years a 1951 agreement which sranteq use of the 
Dhahran ,air base to the United States. . 
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. and Saudi ina ites: .The two kings found themselves 
united by their common concern about Communist sub- 
version and Egyptian-Syrian intrigues. . Saud and- Faisal 
.declared,.in a ‘joint.communique issued May 18, that “No . 
Arab country should’ interfere in the. internal affairs of 
another Arab state.”. They stated also that Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia ‘staod together against “any foreign intervention 
,.Zionism, destructive doctrines, and imperialism.” 


aititeahiie his round of state visits, King Saud flew to 
- Jordan, June 8, for a week. of. talks with King Hussein.. 
Jordan on June 16 announced the closing of its embassy 


in Cairo. That action came a.few days after Jordan had “ 


ousted Egypt’s military attache in Amman and its consul- 
‘general. in Jerusalem. When‘ pro-Soviet officers came to 
power in Syria in. August,.a Jordanian government state- 
‘ment said: “The Communist threat has overshadowed the 
Zionist threat.” Jordan on Sept. 19 accused Syria of -re- 
peated efforts-to interfere in Jordan’s internal affairs, to 
instigate acts of sabotage, and to encourage plots against 
the lives of Jordan’s leaders. King Hussein déclared on 
Sept. 20 that “The. present regime in Syria, if left to achieve 
its subversive aims, endangers the national existence of 
Syria and endangers the.whole world.” 


The strength of the pro-Americanism of the three-kings 
bloc was put in doubt toward-the end of September, how- 
ever, when King Saud and other Arab leaders expressed 
fear that the United States had reacted too strongly to the 
Syrian coup. A three-day meeting at Damascus of Saud, 
Premier Ali Jawdat of Iraq, and President al-Kuwatly of 
Syria indicated that the pressure for Arab unity was more 
: powerful than desire for amity with the United States. 

‘*, Saud insisted on Sept. 27 that Sy ria posed “no threat to 
_ any of her neighbors.” He said Saudi Arabia’ would oppose 
“any aggression against ‘the Damascus regime “irrespective’ - 
.of its sources.’ ; 


Osgood Caruthers, writing from Cairo in the New York . 
Times of Sept. 29, suggested that the action of the Saudi 
Arabian and Iraqi leaders was prompted by the need to 
preserve a “facade of unity” and did not signify that they 
were no longer friendly to. the United States. “While 
American methods have been criticized, even by friends 
of the West, basic ... .. [U.S.] policy in the Middle East 
has not been repudiated by those friends.” 
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